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Yature Lore in Ammianus Marcellinus 
i who read the Res Gestae of Ammianus Mar- 
mus, the fourth-century Roman historian, will be 
essed from the outset with his wide learning. 
not worn lightly. Scattered throughout this long 
re digressions of bewildering variety, ranging 
biect-matter from the causes of earthquakes 
79-14) to the types of advocates at law (30.4. 
, In some cases these excursions may be said to 
a degree of relevance to the narrative; in 
ers, their relevance is tenuous, to say the least, 
peannot escape the impression that they are 
ed to illustrate the breadth of Ammianus’ 
. . They are in general so abrupt and forced, 
sliberately and self-consciously imported, that we 
Teadily subscribe to E. A. Thompson’s dry ob- 
ation that they “wear a rather determined 
ive 
Sources for Nature Lore 
those comments of Ammianus which concern the 
wal world, though they might be viewed by the 
fern scientist with dismay, yet have an intrinsic 
ci tion for the inquisitive. To what extent they 
body views typical of those held by an informed 
son of that period it is difficult to say. It is one 
Arr mianus’ distinctions that the label “typical,” 
hy important sense, would seem inappropriate as 
ito him. But it is probably just to assume 
a the beliefs of Ammianus’ lay contemporaries 
gy Nature were at least no more sophisti- 
ethan his own. 
_Amm ilanus traveled extensively in the course of 
us Career, and learned the minds and cities of many 


men, but it is apparent that this otherwise acute 
mserver devoted little of his attention to the plant 


and animal kingdoms. Nearly all of his purported 
Be vations are demonstrably derived from other 
ts. Most notably, there exists a close parallel 
wween Ammianus’ statements and those of Pliny 
| Solinus. The verbal correspondence between 
Manus and Solinus is especially marked and 
imsen‘ believes that both drew on the Choro- 
u Briana, a lost commentary combining Pliny 
assigned to the time of Hadrian or Anto- 
Pins Malotet has shown that, in his accounts 
rent peoples, Ammianus drew upon Herod- 

, Eratosthenes, Ptolemaeus, the author 

@ Chorographia Pliniana, and many others, as 
upon more contemporary authors.’ A similar 
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range of sources is discernible in Ammianus’ animal 
lore. Solinus (or the Chorographia Pliniana), 
Aelian, and Herodotus seem especially important, 
Plutarch and Strabo perhaps less so. But even strong 
similarities do not inevitably establish immediate re- 
lationship. Lost intermediaries, like the Choro- 
graphia Pliniana, may be the true link between 
Ammianus and his apparent sources. 


The Ibis 

It is in his accounts of the ibis, tie hippopotamus, 
the crocodile, and pearls that Ammianus most closely 
resembles Solinus. The ibis, according to both 
authors,* performed two valuable functions. It 
thwarted the invasions of Egypt by winged serpents 
from Arabia, and it destroyed large numbers of ser- 
pents’ eggs. Cicero asserts (Nat. D. 1.101) that its 
destruction of serpents encouraged the Egyptians to 
offer the ibis religious veneration. Strabo (17.2.4) 
says that the streets of Alexandria swarmed with 
ibises. Aelian (NA 10.29) claims that they de- 
stroyed scorpions, and Diodorus Siculus (1.87) that 
they devoured locusts and caterpillars. The ibis had 
good reason to be esteemed.’ 

That ibises encountered and defeated on the Egyp- 
tian borders periodic invasions of winged serpents 
is a persistent feature of the ibis-tradition. The 
earliest and fullest account is found in Herodotus. 
He describes (2.76) the winged serpents as shaped 
like water-snakes and having featherless, bat-like 
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wings.® (He reports only having seen their bones; 
the rest of his story he learned by inquiry.) Swarms 
of these serpents, Herodotus later continues (3.107), 
guarded the frankincense trees of Arabia, and only 
their curious method of reproduction kept their num- 
bers from assuming very dangerous proportions 
(3.109). When male and female unite, the female 
seizes her partner by the throat and strangles him. 
Her reward comes later when the unborn young gain 
entrance into the world by gnawing their way out 
of the womb. Their birth involves her death. 

Later writers, such as Aelian (2.38), owe much 
to the Herodotean account, but add little to it. Both 
Solinus and Ammianus state, to our surprise, that 
the ibis lays its eggs through its beak, a theory of 
reproduction earnestly combatted seven hundred 
years earlier by Aristotle.° Josephus (AJ 2.245-246) 
would have us believe that Moses, when on one occa- 
sion commanding an Egyptian army dispatched to 
face an Aethiopian invasion, carried with him bask- 
etsful of ibises which were used to destroy serpents 
(including the winged variety) found in the desert. 


The Hippopotamus 

Herodotus established an inaccurate but long-lived 
tradition when he asserted (2.71) that the hippo- 
potamus had cloven hoofs, and the mane, tail, and 
neigh of the horse. His errors are perpetuated al- 
most intact by Aristotle (Hist.An. 502a), except 
that the horse’s tail becomes a pig’s tail—which, of 
course, is much closer to the truth. Aristotle’s cor- 
rection is not lost on Pliny (8.95). But Pliny had 
never seen a hippopotamus either, since he still al- 
leges that it has split hoofs and a horse’s mane. These 
features are retained in Solinus’ account (32.30). 
In Ammianus’ description there is no mention of a 
mane, but the cloven hoofs are kept (22.15.21). 

Ammianus reflects (22.15.22) a tradition found in 
Pliny (8.95), Aelian (5.53), and Solinus (32.30) 
when he comments on the cunning grazing habits of 
the hippopotamus—its custom of moving backwards 
and forming several paths to deceive hunters. His 
second argument for the animal’s shrewdness (22. 
15.23) is the theory, found also in Pliny (8.96) and 
Solinus (32.31), that the hippopotamus relieved it- 
self of excessive fat by cutting itself on reeds to in- 
duce bleeding. Even though Ammianus had visited 
Egypt, he can be forgiven for the second-hand char- 
acter of his information. The hippopotamus, he re- 
ports (22.15.24), was by his time no longer an in- 
habitant of Egypt. Wearied of being hunted down, 
it had, so the natives told him, migrated south to the 
land of the Blemmyae. 


The Crocodile 
A comparison of Ammianus’ description of the 
Egyptian crocodile (22.15.15-20) with those of Pliny 
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(8.89-94) and Solinus (32.21-28) leaves no doubt of 
very close literary relationship. All three have th 
following particulars. The crocodile is an amphi}j. 
ous, “four-legged pest” (quadrupes malum). It hy 
no tongue and can move only its upper jaw.” Ty 
teeth are arranged like those of a comb, and th 
crocodile’s eggs resemble those of geese. It is “arma 
with claws” and attains a length of about eightos 
cubits." It spends its day on land, its nights in th 
water, and hibernates for four months during th 
winter. Ordinarily bold toward the fearful and timi 
toward the bold, the crocodile becomes strange) 
docile during the seven annual feast-days which con. 
memorate the birth of the Nile. Finally, it has por 
vision in the water, good vision out of the water. 

(Actually, the crocodile is very keen-sighted in 
both elements, and it does not hibernate. The reade 
must decide for himself regarding the crocodile’ 
festive good-will.) 

Crocodiles are preyed upon in two ways. Somear 
destroyed by a kind of dolphin with sharp dorsal fins 
(Amm. 22.15.18, Solinus 32.26). Others (Pliny 
8.90, Solinus 32.25, Amm. 22.15.19) are the victim 
of the joint efforts of the trochilus and the ichnet. 
mon.'’? The trochilus flits about the crocodile as it 
lies on the beach, and the crocodile obligingly yaw 
in order to let the bird pick bits of food from it 
mouth. The ichneumon then hurries through the 
crocodile’s opened throat down into the stomach and 
tears the animal’s vitals apart. Herodotus, to whom 
(2.68) the others are ultimately indebted for most of 
their material on the crocodile, regards the trochilu 
as the benefactor, rather than the enemy, of the 
crocodile, because it enters the creature’s mouth ani 
devours leeches. Grateful for the favor, the crocodile 
is careful not to injure the trochilus. Modern author. 
ities support Herodotus’ claim that the crocodile ani 
trochilus lived amicably together.’* As for the re 
of the ichneumon, it is probably described corredly 
by Diodorus Siculus (1.35) as that of destroying the 
crocodile’s eggs, rather than entering its belly. 




















































Formation of Pearls 

Ammianus’ (23.6.85-86) and Solinus’ (53.23-26) 
views as to the formation of pearls are derived from 
Pliny in particular, who supplies (9.107-108) te 
first extant classical statement of a theory which, 
according to Rommel,® has ultimately an Indiat 
origin. The sea-shells desire a kind of copulation atl 
so, by opening repeatedly, they admit dewdrops piv 
duced by moonlight. The quality of the “heavelll 
dew” admitted will determine the quality of te 
pearls. The purer the dewdrops, the clearer th 
pearls. Weather phenomena have their effect here 
A thunderstorm will cause the sea-shell to close and 
thus either produce abortion or reduce the size of the 
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1to be formed. A different view of the effect of 
thunderstorms is attributed in Athenaeus (3.93) to 


sidore of Charax, who insists that they produce su- 





prior pearls. Isidore of Seville (Etym. 12.6.48) 
rates the growth of pearls to the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon. It is literally no exaggeration to say 
that, in the ancient view, pearls were more closely 
nected with the sky than the sea.’* 


Birds and Pebbles 

When commenting on Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Ammianus remarks that the symbol “vulture” is 
used to denote “Nature” (17.4.11). The reason given 
is that there are no male vultures.’7 Ammianus is 
here reflecting ancient Egyptian fable. The vulture- 
alt was among Egypt’s oldest, and the vulture was 
regarded as female or as hermaphroditic.’* The ques- 
tion inevitably arises: how, then, are vultures propa- 
gted? Ammianus leaves us in suspense, but Plu- 
tarch (Quaest. Rom. 93) and Aelian (2.46) come 
tour rescue. The females are inseminated by gusts 
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of the east or south winds. Thus fertilized, they do 
not produce eggs but bear their young alive after a 
period of three years. Varro (Rust. 2.1.19) speaks 
of mares in Lusitania being similarly impregnated 
by the wind. 

We do not generally regard the goose as a prudent 
creature, but Ammianus observes (18.38) that geese, 
like men, sometimes preserve themselves from peril 
through the simple expedient of keeping their 
mouths closed. Migrating westward over Mount 
Taurus, geese fill their beaks with pebbles to avoid 
any outcry while in the vicinity of the eagle-infested 
peaks. Once past, they unburden themselves, and 
continue on their journey in peace. Aelian (5.29) 
tells the story in almost identical terms. In Plu- 
tarch’s version (De Garr. 14), which is much the 
same, a “good-sized stone” is the silencing device. 
Perhaps, as Olck suggests,’® the goose’s habit of 
swallowing sand and pebbles to aid its digestive 
process gave rise to this superstition. The supposed 

(Continued on page 67) 








Unity of the Phaedrus, II 
(Concluded from the March 1957 number) 

We have here, then, an outline of Plato’s “theory 
of ideas.” Idea means vision. Ideas are not static 
objects, but forms of visions. They are functions or 
activities of the soul, through which experience is 
disclosed as a meaningful whole. They organize the 
soul as well as that which the soul intends as its 
“object” (lover and beloved). And philosophy thinks 
these activities as functions of self-activity, which is 
the soul itself. Through the soul as self-activity the 
ultimate nature of reality is revealed. This is the 
meaning of the following passage, beginning with 
the famous “every soul is immortal” (245c-246). 
This passage has suffered from the misinterpretation 
by Aristotle, who criticizes it from the point of view 
ofa naturalistic psychology (De Anima 8). 

. Reality itself, Plato says, reality as absolute whole, 
is identical with self-activity. And we have found 
that this self-activity or self-determination of the 
Whole reality is also the essence and reason of the 
woul. If the Absolute were not disclosed in this self- 
activity of the soul, we would not participate in 
reality and would know nothing of it. All other ac- 
tivities are not unconditional, but are partly active 
and partly re-active to other things. Reality as cre- 
ative self-activity is present in the astronomical 
World as well as in the terrestrial world of appearing 
and disappearing phenomena. The principle that 
‘erything is in movement and exists by exerting 
influence on others is itself eternal. The eternal prin- 
tiple of movement and activity is the only one and 
meessary being, inferred from the non-necessity and 
mortality of all else, which is always conditional. 
t is observed to be merely moved or pushed by 

































others, where we do not perceive at least some degree 
of activity, we call unpsychical or physical. The soul 
pervades this non-psychical (246b). In reality, a 
merely passive thing is an illusion, because real is 
only that which is active, moving, dynamic. The soul 
has the highest degree of reality, because we are 
what we do and we understand this activity “from 
within” and out of itself. The activity of the soul 
is rooted in the eternal principle or ground of all 
reality and the ideas of scientific, moral-religious, 
aesthetic, and philosophical activities are the func- 
tions from which their principle is inferred, and 
which converge on their active unity which is the 
soul itself. 
The Story in Myth 

Socrates now proceeds to tell the same story in 
the form of mythical imagination. He practices what 
he has laid down as a principle of aesthetics: if Phae- 
drus has not followed the philosophical Adyog he may 
nevertheless feel its truth through the power of 
artistic imagination. This is Plato’s own interpreta- 
tion: Socrates says at the end of his tale that he 
spoke poetically for the sake of Phaedrus, and prays 
that he thereby may be turned away from the soph- 
istry of Lysias and may honor philosophy (257a-b). 

The soul is like a chariot drawn by two winged 
horses and guided by a charioteer. The two horses 
are the natural and the cultured impulse of the first 
Socratic speech, and the charioteer is philosophy 
aware of essential values or forms of self-activity, 
personified in the gods. Life is a chariot race to- 
wards the gods in heaven. 

Every soul desires to see them. But most lose 
sight of their original longing; because of their un- 
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ruly “bad horse” they get entangled in dust clouds 
and fight one another without knowing whom they 
fight (Lysias). They are in their own way. In the 
scuffle they lose their wings and become animal- 
like (248). 

Those who succeed in their ascent are guided by 
their yearning for the divine, the good, the wise, and 
the beautiful (religion, ethics, aesthetics, ‘“meta- 
physics”). And the more they succeed in their effort 
the stronger grow their wings. 

Beyond the gods and their heaven? is true Being 
itself, the absolute and eternal whole, truly evident 
to mind alone. This unconditional activity and 
ground of the soul, which we know from the first 
part of this second Socratic speech, is here negatively 
characterized as that which cannot be described by 
physical stuff, sense qualities, or limited shapes 
(247c). The reason for this negative approach is 
mentioned: Truth itself, the ground of all activities 
and ideals of the soul, can not be rendered poetically, 
whereas ideals of life are the proper content of 
poetry (245). 

Man can not know cultural life unless he partici- 
pates in it, but he can not participate in it unless he 
has known the idea of Being, at least under some 
aspect (“god”). The levels of knowledge and of 
cultural existence are both responsible choice and 
destiny or being chosen (249b). The vision of the 
idea is not a mystic or direct intuition, but recollec- 
tion at the occasion of experiences. The vision of the 
idea begins in experience but is not derived from 
experience (249b-c). 

This is the reason why we have called this self- 
transcendence of the soul wavia or “madness,” be- 
cause the elevation of the soul towards the idea does 
not free it from earthly and natural limitations; and 
is therefore ridiculed by the many who are not par- 
ticipating in the activity of “reminiscence” (249d-e). 


Levels of Life Unified 


The levels and “professions” of life are now uni- 
fied. The sensuous, natural level is an analogy of the 
spiritual and cultural love and the cultural striving 
towards unifications of experience is the presenti- 
ment or reminiscence of the absolute and concrete 
unity which has no opposition outside itself. This is 
not a human possibility but a privilege of God 
(249c). 

Our fourth kind of wavia, the aesthetic, enjoys a 
privileged status, because the aesthetic idealism, 
kindled by the beautiful, is both sensuous and ideal 
and is the closest approximation to the divine vision 
which is granted to us (249e-250). 

On the scientific level there is a struggle to unify 
many sense-impressions by formal logic (249b-c). 
On the moral level there is a dualism between what 
is and what ought be be. The ideal depends on the 
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natural possibilities and limitations of the individu 
To educate ourselves and others, we must combiy 
the love of man as he is and at the same time get 
the god in whose image he can be awakened ty, 
higher life (252). 

The tragic struggle of life to find its true destin. 
tion, but always in danger of sinking below the hy. 
man level, is pictured in the struggle of the chariy 
teer with his two horses (253), and in the secon 
pvOoc of post-existence of the souls. 

The love of Socrates for the fair youth Phaedry 
is one and inseparable from the love of wisdon 
anxious to find a congenial soul in which it woul 
echo and be reborn (257). 

















Dialectic as Logic of Philosophy 

Man’s natural-spiritual dual nature has hen 
shown. A thinking which wants to be true to life 
must think it as this unity of opposites. Plato there 
fore goes on in the following formal part to declar 
dialectic as the logic of philosophy (265-266). 

There is a weak pretense of resuming the Lysias 
speech in order to consider its form, after having 
considered its content (262e). It also seems that the 
theme now is rhetoric, instead of “love” or pavia. 
We now reflect on the speeches of the first part. But 
all this conversation is unified by the underlying 
theme of the unity of philosophical thought as the 
logical form of the human problem. All huma 
values, practical, moral, legal, scientific, as well as 
prose and poetry, are subject to the question of truth 
and can become the occasions of philosophical refle- 
tion. This philosophical reflection is analogous to the 
artistic language, in that both are not conditioned by 
previous empirical wants, are pursued as ends il 
themselves, and impart pure joy (258-259). 

This logical form is contrasted to the practical 
sophistic discourse concerning unclear empirical 
quarrels (260e). This is connected with the illusions 
of sensuous perception (262). To master them, we 
need an exact mathematical method, in order to de 
termine magnitudes exactly, from large ones down 
to the infinitesimally small (262b). 

But philosophical-logical reflection reflects m0 
only on mathematical-scientific methods where We 
can all agree, but also on evaluations such as good or 
just where agreement is more difficult (268a). Phi- 
losophy must think the essential features of those 
two kinds of ideas, the scientific and evaluative 
(263b). 

And as it is with ethics, so it is also with all kin 
of love. We must in each case define the essentil 
realms of value, as we have done in the beginning 
our second speech (268d). Lysias was ignorant 
systematic philosophy, and his speech was therefor 
blameworthy (264a). Philosophical discourse mus 
be like an organism, in which every function is ™ 
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jerstood in relation to every other function of the 
gul. It makes the whole of life articulate (264b-c). 
this whole includes also the irrational or pathologi- 
al possibility of life (265a). 

Our “mythical hymn” is not to be taken literally 
(265c), but is to be interpreted systematically ac- 
wrding to the kinds of ideas which constitute the 
yhole of philosophy (265). 

The philosophical Eros is the self-active striving 
present in scientific prediction, purposes, and aes- 
thetics, which we have dedicated to the gods Apollo, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, and Eros. The imagery of our 
speech Was pedagogical fun (265c). 


Needs of Philosophical Discourse 

Philosophical discourse must be coherent and con- 
stent with itself, in order to think the one and 
ingle idea of the whole (265d). Its method must 
wth be analytical, to distinguish its essential realms, 
and synthetic in the sense of keeping the whole of 
rality in mind (reminiscence), while we distinguish 
its functions. Its many essential aspects are as im- 
portant as the whole which appears in them. This 
method of thinking the many in the One we call 
dialectical. Dialectic is the logic of philosophy 
(266b-c). It is not to be confused with rhetoric or 
linguistics, which are concerned with the external 
we of language as means of communication (267- 
268). 

The reflection on means of communication leads to 
the problem of philosophical communication. Life is 
to be guided by philosophy (270). True reason 
(270c) is also the true nature of the human soul 
(270a-b). And the nature of the soul can not be un- 
derstood without the nature of the whole, just as the 
nature of the appearing soul, the physical body 
(271a), can not be understood apart from the science 
of nature (270c). Each science has its own logical 
method, comprehended in the dialectical method of 
philosophy (270b). 

Philosophy as soul-guidance (271c), must under- 
stand the value-motives of those who are influenced 
by it (271-272). This art requires not only the uni- 
versal and dialectical knowledge of philosophy but 
also the individual perception and acquaintance with 
the individual met with in a concrete situation 
(272a-b). Philosophy and psychology are insepa- 
table. This way of true human culture is long and 
arduous, and there are no shortcuts (272-273). Soc- 
tates formulates what he has practiced all along with 
Phaedrus. “To him who strives after beautiful 
things (values) it is also fitting that he undergo this 
treatment” (274a-b). 

Dialectic, we repeat (273d-e), enables man to dis- 
tinguish that which is according to kinds, with ref- 
‘ee to the single Idea of the whole as well as in the 

tection of the individual. Ideas are functions or 
activities of the soul enabling it to discern essential 
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realms of reality, always remembering the idea of 
reality and not losing it in abstraction. Ideas are 
not static, fixed, immutable objects of some superflu- 
ous sort, blocking the living vision of a living whole. 
This is the theme of the last argument and the mean- 
ing of the Egyptian story about the invention of 
script—Egypt being the proper tomb for dead im- 
mortalities. Static ideas are like dead letters, which 
can be learned “from outside” (275a). This is the 
very opposite of the erotic as well as logical self- 
activity of the soul grounded in a dynamic whole of 
reality. External memory is also the opposite of 
what Plato has repeatedly called reminiscence (275). 
True knowledge is living and in the soul (276a), liv- 
ing in a dialectical unity of levels of understanding 
and of individual partners engaged in a common 
search (276e-277). 

It is perverse that in spite of this clear and force- 
ful statement of Plato the Aristotelian Plato legend 
of ideas as absolutized abstractions or superfiuous 
duplications of empirical objects reigns in the text- 
books and has become a dogmatic convention; 
Jowett’s translation is abetting it by his frequent 
“absolutes,” where there are none in the text; (adrd 
or 6vtws means what “each subject” essentially is, 
when it is considered by “bracketing” its many em- 
pirical illustrations). 

The concrete and dialectical whole of reality is to 
be ascribed to God (278d). It is God’s wisdom. We 
are limited and must spell reality according to our 
hypothetical ideas (277b). But this striving and be- 
coming our true selves through our own efforts is our 
participation in a divine life. We do not have this 
wisdom, but we have philosophy, the love of wisdom 
(278d). 

The prayer to Pan, with which the dialogue cloxes, 
is like a musical coda in a symphony. But at the 
same time it is also a brief philosophical and relig- 
ious restatement of the unity of the theme of the 
whole Phaedrus; and of the four levels of reality 
which were visible in the great myth. 

“May the gods grant us vision of essential values,” 
literally, “beautiful values” (xada: this term was 
introduced in the beginning of the second Socratic 
speech), “and may this religiously founded vision of 
values be embodied in the appearance of life, the 
outer man; and may the material means be approxi- 
mate to these higher ends. 

“Beloved Pan and as many gods as may reign in 
this life, let me grow inwardly towards beautiful 
values; and may the outer man correspond to the 
inward soul. May I reckon the wise to be rich, and 
may I have as much gold as a rational man and he 
only can bear and carry” (279b). 


University of Oklahoma Gustav E.. Mueller 
NOTE 


2 This corresponds to the “beyond being” of the Respub- 
lica; the terminology is different, the thought is the same. 
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Alien Watch over English 


Foreign guards in royal courts are a common 
phenomenon in history. Certain of the Roman 
princes, for example, preferred unschooled Germanic 
troops from the bounds of the empire; and in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of our era the Warings 
or Varangians, Northmen chiefly from Sweden, con- 
stituted the élite body-guard of the eastern Roman 
emperors at Constantinople. One determinant, of 
course, in the choice of such protectors was the feel- 
ing that their loyalty was less likely to be tampered 
with than in the case of native troops, since their sole 
security was the prince himself, the language of 
whose realm they were often unable even to speak. 

Analogously, it has been commonly maintained by 
the proponents of foreign language instruction in our 
schools that the teaching of these tongues, Greek and 
Latin prominently among them, is to the advantage 
of English—though, to be sure, the analogy is im- 
perfect, since the foreign languages and those who 
teach tizem are not “barbarian,” as were the German 
and Northmen troops quartered in ancient Rome and 
Constantinople. Yet the foreign languages are not 
English, and so it is truly an alien watch that they 
must profess to provide for English usage. But it is 
a watch fully in concert with the best ideals of Eng- 
lish language itself and its own capable teachers. 

Foreign language has the immeasurable yardstick 
of comparison, and in the older tongues the further 
advantage of experience akin to that now facing 
English. Thus Greek and Latin, for example, can 
view with calm appraisal such a program as that of 
Professor Ellsworth Barnard’s “Grammar Should 
Look Alive,” as reported from the New York Times 
Magazine in the “Mirror of Public Opinion” of the 
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Saint Louis Post-Dispatch (February 14, 1957), 
challenging program, to be sure, but one likely t, 
cause some alarm among advocates of idiomatic yj 
reasonably refined English. 

Remembering Horace’s usus, “usage,” as a nom 
of correct speech, Latinists will readily agree thy 
“any living language is constantly changing.” [ik, 
wise, they will understand from the experiences ¢ 
both Greek and Latin the principle of differey 
“levels of language,” including “vulgate Engl 
<though classicists would prefer the techniqj 
‘vulgar’>, which is the normal spoken language ¢j 
ordinary people.” But foreign language observer 
may well question Mr. Barnard’s “Wacha doin’ ty. 
night?” as a representative example of that san 
“normal spoken language of ordinary people.” Surey 
“ordinary people” do somewhat better. 

More to be questioned, in connection with Mir 
Barnard’s principle that “each kind of language is 
perfectly proper on its own level,” is the implication 
throughout that it is no part of the teacher’s duty 
to elevate and improve any of these levels. And they 
are “forma! written English,” “colloquial English’ 
and “vulgate English,” as already listed. 

The long history of linguistic change familiar to 
classicists in both Greek and Latin makes it perfectly 
understandable that we in English may be moving 
to a usage-established “Who do you want?”—“it's 
me”—and “If I was you.” But it is a question of ob 
jective fact whether usage has actually established 
such locutions as yet. It is a question of pedagogical 
policy whether teachers of language, both English 
language and foreign language interested in English, 
should acquiesce in such developments merely be 
cause of a certain vociferous frequency; whether 
they should watch “vulgate English” progressively 
modifying (since one may not say “cheapening”) 
the language because of a complete unwillingness to 
admit a concept of grammar and an equal unwilling- 
ness, in the spoken language, to go beyond the most 
slovenly efforts at enunciation. 

Schools presumably exist as places of instruction, 
teachers as human organs of that instruction. Art 
ficiality of language, obviously, is not an ideal; but 
clear, correct, and reasonably cultural language is a2 
ideal. Mr. Barnard pleads with English teachers 0 
concentrate on teaching clarity of expression and 
the ability to communicate one’s knowledge, feelings 
and opinions “fully and exactly.” Surely all inter- 
ested in a strong and living English would agree. 

But it is the teacher’s further task, as aliet 
warders of the language will insist, to elevate, i 
prove, and refine both written and spoken English 
—even on the level of that “vulgate English” of 
“ordinary people,” who presumably are in school 
be improved, rather than to be encouraged in thei 
erring language ways. C.K. 
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1957) Etymological Fantasy Nature Lore 

likely The Epicure: (Continued from page 63) 

natic anj “Six full weeks of fasting-days— natural enmity between the goose and the eagle has 
How very detrimental! a long tradition extending back to Homer’s time.” 

S a Dom It seems to me the word should be To digress for a moment, we may notice Pliny’s 

Bree that ‘Lent’: from lens, a lentil.” illustration (10.59) of the ingenious use to which 

g. Like pebbles were put by birds. He speaks of cranes 

TeNCes of The Natural Ascetic: which post sentinels to guard their slumbering asso- 

different “Love of God is like a seed, ciates by night. In their talons they hold stones. If 

Englis And it will die most oft they fall asleep, they drop the stones and their negli- 
techniay Unless it fall on harrowed ground: gence is betrayed. Bees, according to Vergil (G. 4. 
Sage of ‘Lent’: from lenis, soft.” 194-196) and Aelian (1.11), carry pebbles between 
server The Patient Man: their feet when flying in a strong wind. The stabli- 
doin’ to. é “ita . zation conferred helps them to remain on course. 
rat Forty days is very long; ; 

Same Ti ; The bee and the owl are creatures of omen in Am- 
” Sy is slow a man is holy. : - ; “pA 
rely , mianus. The swarming of bees in Barbatio’s house 
I see the kernel of the word: Ata 
: ‘Lent’: from lente, slowly.” (18.3.1) was taken by the specialists as a token of 
vith Mr. : peril, on the apparent grounds that only a major 
guage i The Saint: crisis would elicit the reluctant bees from their hives. 
plication “Lent? Why, that’s the time of year As one of a number of omens presaging the death of 
I's duty God blesses everything. the Emperor Valentinian in 375, an owl took up its 
ind they Come, plant now for eternity— perch upon the royal bath and poured forth its 
inglish,” It’s ‘Lent’—from lencten, spring.” mournful dirge (30.5.16). That the owl was pro- 
~ Thomas Steele, S.J phetic of death is a view often encountered in classi- 
nilit b 6 bonis Universit . —_ cal authors. In Vergil’s Aeneis (4.462-468) the song 
er fectly y of the owl foretells Dido’s death. In Dio Cassius we 
movil read of owls flitting about Rome before the death of 
Pits Agrippa (54.29) and of an owl perched upon the 
n of Ob- Persicos Odi Englished senate-house, which was an omen of Augustus’ death 
ablished rage tare (56.29). 
Agogical kelleappennge”-aner*itied Sundry Oddities 
English Does me displease ; , : J . 
Pnelis The ling’ring rose haste not, _Ammianus lists, but does not describe, some seven 
gist, My lad, to seize kinds of Egyptian serpents (22.15.27). Their char- 
rely be Aad miedion'’ acteristics can be found in Solinus (27.28-35), the 
whether mingle in my crown , cate aw, Yaeeee 

‘ eighth book of Pliny’s Naturalis Historia, and the 
essivel Of myrtle leaves. , . . 

. jf ninth of Lucan’s Pharsalia. Ammianus’ catalogue 
mind A simple coronal does not correspond with any of these three, and his 
aa Assuredly ; source remains uncertain. Lucan comments (9.700- 
willing: Does not befit thee ill, 733) on all of those mentioned by Ammianus except 


1e most 


Nor does it me, 
Who under clust’ring vines 
Sip quietly (Hor. Carm. 1.37). 


Clyde E. Craig, S.J. 


Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 


Florissant, 


Missouri 





the basilisk, and includes several kinds not found in 
Ammianus. Our author’s debt to Lucan is assured 
if Rolfe is correct in his suggestion”* that Ammianus 
misunderstands one of Lucan’s statements concern- 
ing the asp. 

Tradition reaching back to Aristotle (Hist.An. 
598a-b, 567b) forms the background for Ammianus’ 
comments (22.8.47) on the migration of fish from 
the Mediterranean into the Black Sea. The fish are 


Accius was the last, as he seems to have been the 
meatest, of his race. Tragedy indeed continues . . . 

be written and even to be acted. The literary men 
of the Ciceronian and Augustan. age published their 
pays as a matter of course; Varius was coupled by 
tis contemporaries with Virgil and Horace; and the 
let Medea, of Ovid, like the never-finished Ajax of dolphins.”?? 
sueustus, would be at the least a highly interesting When Ammianus remarks on the reckless despera- 
terary document.—J . W. Mackail, Latin Literature. tion produced in wild animals by hunger (16.5.17) 


attracted by the “sweetness” of the Euxine’s waters, 
the result, according to Pliny (9.49), of the influx 
of a multitude of fresh-water streams. The many 
“hollow places” in the floor of the sea afford refuge 
for spawning, and the Euxine is relatively free from 
predators if one excepts a few “harmless little 
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or the odor of carrion (19.6.4), he is recording a 
phenomenon that would be obvious to anyone and 
requires no verification beyond the average person’s 
range of experience. For anything beyond this, he 
appears to rely not on observation but on reading. 
That hunger frequently impels a wild animal to re- 
vert to an earlier feeding-place (14.2.3) is a view 
imported almost verbatim from Cicero (Clu. 25). It 
is less certain, but at least probable, that Ammianus 
derives from literature his belief (17.57) that 
hunted animals may voluntarily accept self-mutila- 
tion in order to save their lives. The idea is infer- 
rable from the instinct for self-preservation, but, as 
Rolfe suggests by his note on this passage, could 
easily have been inspired by the behavior attributed 
to the beaver in Cicero (Scaur. 2.7) and Juvenal 
(12.34-36). 

Indebtedness to Strabo (Geog. 7.4.8) ** seems likely 
in Ammianus’ reference to the custom, prevalent 
among the Sarmatians, of gelding horses to secure 
docility (17.12.2). Ammianus’ observations (18. 7. 
4-5) on the lions of Mesopotamia are perhaps in 
part drawn from the same source. Winter is moder- 
ate in that region, he states, and the lions are at 
that time harmless. But in the torrid heat of sum- 
mer swarms of gnats settle on their eyes, and the 
frenzied lions seek relief either through plunging 
into the rivers and drowning themselves or by 
scratching out their eyes. In all of this Ammianus 
discerns beneficent purpose. If this did not happen, 
he darkly conjectures, the whole of the East would 
be overrun by lions. Strabo speaks (16.4.9) of lions 
in Aethiopia being chased from their habitats dur- 
ing the dog-days by large gnats. 


Botanical Di gression 


While we have confined ourselves to animal lore, 
a closing botanical digression may be pardoned. The 
reproductive pattern of palm-trees is described by 
Ammianus (24.3.12-13) and Pliny (13.34-35) in 
such romantic terms that our amusement may cause 
us to overlook its essential biological truthfulness. 
Both authors profess to see evidences of affection be- 
tween male and female palms. In the presence of a 
male tree the female inclines toward it (or him) with 
enticing foliage. The male responds to her solicita- 
tions by bristling his foliage and fertilizing her with 
pollen. Cut down the male tree, and the widowed 
female becomes sterile. If you cannot determine 
which of several male trees a female particularly 
likes, says Ammianus, you may smear her trunk with 
the perfume from her own blossoms and the appro- 
priate male will be attracted. 

The description may be unduly amatory, but it 
does demonstrate that the ancients were aware that 
sex-distinctions are assignable to the flowers of the 
palm. According to Blackman,” the same tree, how- 








ever, may produce female flowers one year and Mak 
the next. The pollen is transported by the wing (as 
Pliny had said), or by insects (as Herodotus ha 
observed, 1.193), to the female blossoms. The 

of man, now as in antiquity (Pliny 13.35), produgs 
fertilization by removing the male flowers and ge, 
tering the pollen. 

Perhaps two observations should be emphasizy 
from these miscellaneous remarks. The first is thy 
Ammianus’ comments in the most elaborate casa 
such as those of the crocodile, the hippopotamus, ty 
ibis, and the goose, are clearly derivative, not firs. 
hand. This is evident from verbal reminiscences, an 
from strikingly similar coincidence of details, a. 
tending even to the order of their presentation. An. 
mianus is a naturalist of the “arm-chair” variety, 
The second, and more disturbing, consideration j 
that Ammianus preserves fundamental mistakes, i: 
their pristine freshness, from authors like Herod 
tus, who preceded him by almost a millennium. Iti 
a sobering thought that centuries of experience hai 
brought so little correction to ancient errors. 


University of Texas Robert N. Mooney 
NOTES 


A revision of a paper read at the meeting of the Southen 
Section, CAMWS, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, November 23-21, 
1954, 2 Greece and Rome 11 (1942) 181. 3 The East (184), 
25.8.8, 30.4.4); Italy (14.2.26); Thrace (27.4.2.); Gaul (1 
5.24); Egypt (22.15.1). Theodor Mommsen, C. Julii Solin 
Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium (Berlin 1895) xvii-xxii, 
5 Arthur Malotet, De Ammiani Marcellini Digressionibus 
Quae ad Externas Gentes Pertineant (Paris 1898). 6 Cm 
pare Solinus 32.32-33 with Ammianus 22.15.25-26. 7 The dit 
cussion of the ibis by D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of 
Greek Birds (Oxford 1936) 108-109, would suggest that th 
“hermit ibis” is involved here. On the likelihood that ibiss 
were useful as destroyers of serpents, see Otto Keller, Di 
antike Tierwelt (Leipzig 1918) II 199-200. 8 Keller, ibid I 
301-302, suggests a connection with the East Indian dma 
volans, of which Herodotus could have heard from India- 
Arabian merchants. For further conjecture, see Thomps 
op. cit. (supra, n. 7) 111-112. 9 Gen.An, 756b. The beled 
that eggs are laid through the mouth seems to derive from 
the view that the mouth, or beak, was the medium of copult 
tion. 10 Pliny says: linguae usu caret. Ammianus and Sol- 
nus are less careful, and simply state that the crocodile hs 
no tongue. Ordinarily the crocodile does not need to 
its lower jaw, but it would be incorrect to say that it can nt 
See RE, s.v. “Krokodile und Eidechsen” 1948, 11 Solin 
says twenty cubits (32.22). 12 The ichneumon, a kind of 
mongoose, is still common in Egypt and Palestine. See A.V. 
Mair, on Oppian, Cynegetica 3.407 (Loeb edition) ; rd 
cit. (supra, n. 7) I 159-160. 13 See Keller, ibid. II 180; 
and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford 1912) 12% 
14 Keller, op. cit. (supra, n. 7) I 159. 15 RE, s.v, “Mar 
garitai” 1692. 16 Plin. 9.107: caelique eis maiorem site 
tatem esse quam maris. Solinus 53.24: ita magis de cal 
quam de mari partus habent. Amm. Mare. 23.6.86: aethent 
potius derivatione. 17 Arist. Gen.An. 757b, insists that 
sexes exist in all species of birds. 18 Keller, op. cit. (une 
n. 7) II 32-35; Thompson, op. cit. (supra, n. 7) 83. 192 
s.v. “Gans” 710. 20 Il. 15.690-692; Od. 15.161, 19. WA 
21 Loeb Edition of Amm. II 298. 22 Cf. Plin. 9.50; Ael! 
4.9. Aelian’s account is especially like that of “ot 
even in order of items presented. 23 Possibly, acco 
Malotet, op. cit. (supra, n, 5), to Strabo through the 8 
of Eratosthenes. 24 V. H. Blackman, Enc.Brit.14 XVI 





The three books De Oratore are perhaps the mt 
finished examples of the Ciceronian style—J. " 
Mackail, Latin Literature. 
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Deaths among Classicists, III 


William Frederick Arndt, for thirty-five years professor 
New Testament Greek at Concordia Seminary, Saint Louis, 
ded at the age of seventy-six years, on February 25, 1957, 
rhile alighting from a railway train in Cambridge, England. 
in addition to many offices over the years in the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, Dr. Arndt had taught the classical 

and Hebrew at St. Paul’s College (Concordia, 
yissouri), for nine years before joining the staff at Concordia 
i, Saint Louis. He had recently served as co-editor of a 
jictionary of New Testament Greek and was, at the time of 
his death, president of The Saint Louis Society, Archaeologi- 
al Institute of America. He is survived by two daughters, 
the Misses Ilse L. and Erna H. Arndt, both of Saint Louis. 

Clinton L. Babcock, former manager of tours and cruises 
for the American Express Company, New York, died on 
February 12, 1957, at the age of eighty-two years, in Mont- 
dsir, New Jersey. A graduate of Cornell University in 1895, 
ad recipient of the doctorate in Greek archaeology from the 
ame institution in 1902, Dr. Babcock served as assistant 
professor of Latin at Cornell until 1904, when he departed 
tp head the Bureau of University Travel in Berlin. He served 
vith the American Red Cross in World War I and retired 
from service with the American Express Company in 1940. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary Eckle Palmer Bab- 
ck; a daughter, Mrs. Richard E. Harris; a son, Frederick 
Palmer Babcock; and five grandchildren. 

Louis E. Lord, retired president of the Bureau of Uni- 
vwtsity Travel, died at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
m January 24, 1957, at the age of eighty-three years. A 
trustee of the Aiaerican School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
he had been graduated from Oberlin College, with later stud- 
ies at Harvard and Yale Universities, Illinois College and 
the College of Wooster, and the University of Berlin. His 
aching assignments included Pritchett College, Scripps 
College, Oberlin College, and the University of Illinois. He 
served as president of the Bureau of University Travel from 
1949 until 1956. In World War I, he was associate director 
of personnel for the American Red Cross; in World War II, 
special consultant to the Office of Price Administration. Es- 
peially interested in classical Greek studies and archaeolog- 
ical remains, he had served as president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Francis Partridge Lord, and a daughter, Miss Priscilla Lord. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, III 


April 6, 1957: Annual Meeting of the Iowa Classical Con- 
ference, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Chairman 
of arrangements for the Conference is Oscar E. Nybakken, of 
the department of classical languages. 


April 26-27, 1957: Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Boston, Massachusetts. 
President of the Academy is Austin Patterson Evans, Colum- 

University; executive secretary is Charles R. D. Miller, 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


April 27-28, 1957: Forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, New York 
City, President of the Association is Helen C. White (Eng- 
lish), University of Wisconsin; general secretary is Ralph F. 
Fuchs (Law), central Association office, Washington, D. C. 


May 19, 1957: Annual Classical Symposium of the Homeric 

y of Regis High School, New York City. A student 

will defend the entire text and background of the Ilias 

ore a board of examiners including James F. Brady, Ford- 

am University ; James S. Constantine, University of Vir- 

arnt Moses Hadas, Columbia University; and Antony E. 
ubitschek, Princeton University. 

Bos 1-8, 1957: Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 

i A Canada, Ottawa. President of the Association is Dean 

Univ Leddy; secretary-treasurer is C. H. Stearn, McMaster 

uversity (Hamilton, Ontario). 

June 20-22, 1957: Tenth Annual Latin Institute, American 
ague, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. President 
gue is Van L. Johnson, Tufts College; secretary- 
oman Henry C, Montgomery, Miami University. Pro- 
(A rman for 1957 is Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University 

thens, Ohio), 
ing, 24-25, 1957: Seventeenth Annual Latin Teachers’ 

» Sponsored by the department of classical languages, 
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Saint Louis University, with “Latin’s Perennial Place in a 
Full Education” as theme at the three sessions. The Visiting 
Lecturer will be W. L. Carr, of the University of Kentucky 
and the American Classical League Service Bureau. His two 
papers will be: “The Direct Object Is Where You Find It,” 
and “Cicero’s Political Relations as Revealed in His Letters.” 

August 13-15, 1957: Fourth National Convention of the 
Junior Classical League, Colorado College (Colorado Springs, 
Colorado), as announced by Estella Kyne, Wenatchee (Wash- 
ington) High School, long friend and close associate of the 
junior classicists. Local chairman will be Mrs. Helen Swed- 
burg, Lake High and Junior High School (Denver, Colorado) ; 
— Swedburg is also Colorado state chairman for the 

eague. 





Personalia Quaedam, III 


Current president of the American Philological Association, 
elected at the Christmas meetings (December 26-28, 1956) 
in Philadelphia, is Charles Bradford Welles, Yale University. 
Paul L. MacKendrick, University of Wisconsin, has been 
succeeded as secretary-treasurer by James Wilson Poultney, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Current president of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, likewise elected at the Christmas meetings, is George E. 
Mylonas, Washington University. 

A provocative and interesting article having to do with a 
bringing of the humanties to a much wider audience appears 
in the current number of the ACLS News Letter (7 [Fall 
1956] 3-11), by Paul L. MacKendrick, under the title “Some 
Thoughts on Humanists and the Mass Media.” 

The first recipient of the new Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship 
is Donall Rankin Laing, Jr., Alpha Psi Chapter, Washington 
and Jefferson College (Washington, Pennsylvania), where he 
is at present instructor in Greek and religion. The amount of 
the stipend will be five hundred dollars, granted — by 
the Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi and the Managing Committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

A news letter from the secretary-treasurer of The Ver- 
gilian Society of America, Inc., Charles T. Murphy, at the 
University of Texas during the current semester, accom- 
panies the current issue of The Vergilian Digest (2 [Fall 
1956]). The new officers of the Society are: J. Appleton 
Thayer, Saint Paul’s School (Concord, New Hampshire), 
president; John Workman, Brown University, vice-president; 
Robert J. Getty, University College (Toronto), J. J. Savage, 
Boston College (emeritus), and Frank R. Snowden, Howard, 
trustees. Rogers V. Scudder, Brooks School] (North Andover, 
Massachusetts), will be editor of The Vergilian Digest. 





Top Eta Sigma Phi Winners, 1957 


There were 145 entrants in all, from 49 different institu- 
tions, in the Eta Sigma Phi National Honorary Classical 
Fraternity Contests in 1957. The Twelfth Annual Essay 
Contest, requiring an original paper on “The Personality of 
Socrates: As Seen from Plato’s Apology,” interested 46 en- 
trants, from 27 institutions. First place was won by William 
Franklin Boggess, of West Virginia University. In the 
Eighth Annual Greek Translation Contest, 43 participated, 
from 18 institutions. First among the contestants was 
Anthony J. Podlecki, of Holy Cross College. Greatest interest 
was manifested in the Seventh Annual Satterfield Latin 
Translation Contest, which had 67 entrants, from 31 institu- 
tions. The best paper was presented by John Luster Brinkley, 
of Hampden-Sydney College. The Fifth Annual Chapter 
Foreign Language Census, limited to institutions with units 
of Eta Sigma Phi, had four entrants from three institutions. 
Aniello Palmieri placed first, winning for his chapter, Alpha 
Psi, at Washington-Jefferson College. 

All papers, except those in the foreign language census 
(which involve only objective counting of credits), were 
identified by code designations only as they came to the 
judges. These judges were, for the essays, Victor Paul 
Staudt, assistant Professor of English, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity; for the Greek papers, Chauncey Edgar Finch, pro- 
fessor of classical languages, Saint Louis University; for 
Latin, Barbara Doering and Thomas C. Jermann, graduate 
students in classical languages, Saint Louis University. 

Funds for the Satterfield Latin prize are furnished by Dr. 
Val B. Satterfield, Saint Louis psychiatrist. Funds for the 
three remaining contests are an annual gift from an Anony- 
mous Donor interested in the promotion of classical studies 
and especially of Greek. . 
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Example of Saint Thomas Colometrized* 


I Peri Hermeneias, Lectio 1 


(1)  Sicut dicit Philosophus in III De Anima, 
DUPLEX est operatio intellectus: 
UNA quidem, 
quae dicitur indivisibilium intelligentia, 
per quam scilicet intellectus : 
apprehendit essentiam uniuscuiusque rei in 


seipsa; 
ALIA est operatio intellectus 
scilicet componentis et dividentis. 
Additur autem et TERTIA operatio, 
scilicet ratiocinandi, 
secundum quod ratio procedit a notis ad inquisi- 
tionem ignotorum. 


Harum autem operationum 
PRIMA ordinatur ad SECUNDAM, 
quia non potest esse compositio et divisio 
nisi simplicium apprehensorum; 
SECUNDA vero ordinatur ad TERTIAM, 
quia videlicet oportet 
quod ex aliquo vero cognito 
cui intellectus assentiat 
procedatur ad certitudinem accipiendam 
de aliquibus ignotis. 


Cum autem Logica dicatur RATIONALIS scientia, 
necesse est quod eius consideratio versetur circa ea 
quae pertinent ad TRES PRAEDICTAS OPERA- 
TIONES RATIONIS: 
de his igitur quae pertinent ad PRIMAM operationem 
intellectus 
—idest de his quae simplici intellectu concipiuntur— 
determinat Aristoteles in libro Praedicamentorum; 
de his vero quae pertinent ad SECUNDAM operationem 
intellectus 
—scilicet de enunciatione affirmativa et negativa— 
determinat Philosophus in libro Perihermeneias; 
de his vero quae pertinent ad TERTIAM operationem 
determinat in libro Priorum et in consequentibus, 
in quibus agitur de syllogismo simpliciter 
et de diversis syllogismorum et argumenta- 
tionum speciebus, 
quibus ratio de uno procedit ad aliud. 
Et ideo, secundum praedictum ordinem trium operationum, 
liber Praedicamentorum 
ordinatur ad librum Perihermeneias, 
qui ordinatur ad librum Priorum et sequentes. 


Andrew H. Bachhuber, S.J. 


(2) 


Saint Louis University 


* Editor’s Note: The device of presenting a Latin prose 
text in sense-lines, recalling the colometrization per cola et 
commata of the ancients, has been notably used in our day 
for classical authors. Father Bachhuber has worked exten- 
sively in the application of the method to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and the short specimen here presented shows his 
success. 





Book Reviews 


L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language. London; in U.S.A., 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. viii, 372. $7.00 (45 
shillings). 

This volume is another addition to the series The Great 
Languages, and comes from the hand of the Oxford professor 
of Comparative Philology. Like other volumes in the series 
it is not primarily addressed to specialists. Part I deals with 
the externals of the history of Latin, after a brief survey 
of the chief Indo-European languages, and closes with a con- 
cise chapter on Christian Latin. The second part is concerned 
with the internal history of the language proper, a brief 
comparative-historical grammar, including chapters on pho- 
nology, morphology, and syntax. A concise bibliography is 
followed by a valuable collection of texts from epigraphic 
and early literary sources, which serve as exercise for stu- 
gy So much for the make-up of the book from the physical 
side. 

I should call attention to some of the welcome features of 
this new book. I have purposely held up this review in order 
to try the book from various aspects with my own classes, 
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Previous works on the Latin anunege written in A 
have spent so much space on phonology and morphology tha 
there was nothing left for syntax. This is, of course, unde. 
standable from the neo-grammarian viewpoint, which 
the regularity of sound laws. Much time was s t on the 
sounds, morphology was explained in the light of ph 
treated as I tell my graduate students as mere applied 
nology, and there was no time left for syntax. I do not 
that some very excellent books on sounds and forms 
cmene in English dress; the late author of one of then, 
feeling that the question would be asked, simply stated thy 
he did not treat of syntax, because he had no interest 
syntax. A brief historical syntax is featured on pp. 
where the ablative comes in for a good discussion, em| 

as it does, the functions of three orginally distinct cases, | 
chapter on the language of Plautus and Terence deals wit, 
the colloquial language, and this is followed by a diseusg; 
of the development of the literary ——- 

A chapter on Christian Latin emphasizes the great infy. 
ence which Christianity exerted .r Latin for Westen 
Europe. All too often, Christian Latin is confused wit 
Vulgar Latin, but this author shows how from humbl 
ginnings it grew from the simple Latin of the Vulgata 
the Vetus Itala to the organ music of Jerome and Augustin, 
Tertullian’s place as “Father of Christian Latin,” ig ving. 
cated against evidence offered to the contrary. A 
devoted to Vulgar Latin traces the colloquial idiom, the serm 
plebeius, the infimus et cottidianus sermo, as Cicero called it, 
from the time of the Atellan farces down to the earlis 
stages of the Romance languages. 

This is truly a book which every Latin teacher on th 
secendary or collegiate level will want to read and om 
Because it incorporates so much of the newer scholarly 
writing upon the subject, professors and students in or 
graduate schools can find something new here, too. The olt- 
time unhappy cleavage between the neo-grammarians ai 
the classicists still persists in somewhat mitigated fom, in 
that advanced students of Greek and Latin will major m 
either the linguistic side or the literary. A book such as this 
should serve to bring both camps together on neutral grouni, 
It is in every way one of the best books in the series to which 
it belongs. On p. 175 the author speaks of Germanic loa- 
words in Vulgar Latin before 400 B.c., when surely AD. is 
meant. See J. Briich, Der Einfluss der germanischen Sprachen 
auf das Vulgdrlatein (Heidelberg 1913) 4 ff. In the Bibliog- 
raphy on p. 342, last line, read “Beeler.” 

Robert T. Meyer 


Catholic University of America 





Gilbert Murray, The Literature of Ancient Greece 
Phoenix Books; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 19%. 
Pp, xxxi, 420. $1.75. 

The very extensive use of Greek authors in translation 
in humanities and general education courses in colleges ani 
universities throughout this country has made it very desir 
able that the student have some kind of guide to the liter 
ture of ancient Greece. Various handbooks of Greek literature 
are available, but not much in paperback editions for the 
humanities or general student who is not necessarily inter 
ested in building up a library of classical reference 
The University of Chicago Press has sought to fill part d 
this need through its Phoenix Books series by re-issuilf 
certain important works in paperback form. Gilbert Mur 
Literature of Ancient Greece is one of these works. 0 
written in 1897 and in almost continuous use for fifty years 
the book as now appearing in the Phoenix edition. 

a wider distribution of a readable and even at times interest 
ing history of Greek literature. ‘ 

Mr. Murray has written a new. preface (April 1958, 
pp. iii-xxiv) for the Phoenix edition, with an attempt 
survey some of the discoveries in classical scholarship 4 
the past fifty years. It is most unfortunate that he 
rewrite the whole book. For example, the chapter on 
should have been <r rewritten with a view WW” 
recent discoveries in the Homeric field, to include, mg 
ample, the researches of Milman Parry and_ others. 
a to the original edition is retained, and the po 

k is essentially the same as the 1897 edition (even 0 
extent of including some of the original ty pographi ‘ 
Nevertheless, the book will fill a definite need for, 

- = ee in = — and European | 
ut it must be used under guidance. p 
a John E. Renm 


Brandeis University 
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Books Received 


Walter R. Agard, The Greek Mind. Princeton, D. Van 
Nostrand Company; Ine. (an Anvil original), 1957. Pp. 190. 
95: in Canada, $1.35. 
ont Christian Writers (Westminster, Maryland, The 
yewman Press; London, Longmans, Green and Company) : 
joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J., Athenagoras, Embassy for the 
thristians; The Resurrection of the Dead: Translated and 
inotated. 1956. Pp. 193. $3.25. J. H. Waszink, Tertullian, 
The Treatise against Hormogence : Translated and Annotated. 
. vi, 178. $3.25. 
- ict Avery, O.S.B., Early Christian Latin Poetry. 
Collegeville, Saint John’s University (mimeographed), 1956. 


re Bergson, L’fipithéte ornamentale dans Eschyle, 


Suphocle et Eurtpide. Lund, Hackan Ohlssons Boktryckeri 
(University of ppsala dissertation), 1956. Pp. 213. 20 
guronnes suédoises. é 

University of California Press (Berkeley and Los An- 
res): Tenney Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic (paper-bound reprinting of Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, Vol. 7). 1956. Pp. 250. $1.50. L. A. MacKay, Janus 
(Publications in Classical Philology 15, no. 4, 157-182). 1956. 
ie. Joshua Whatmough, Poetic, Scientific and Other Forms 
if Discourse: A New Approach to Greek and Latin Literature 
(Sather Classical Lectures, vol. 29). 1956. Pp. x, 285. $5.00. 

Catechetical Guild Educational Society (Saint Paul, Minne- 
gta): The Church and Its People (Current Catholic Thought 
Sdected by the Editors of The Catholic Digest). 1952. Pp. 
4, 50c. The Church in the World (Current Catholic 
Thought Selected by the Editors of The Catholic Digest). 
1952, Pp. 820. 50c. Ruth Hannan, illustrated by Ted Chaiko, 
4 Catholic Child’s Picture Dictionary. 1956. Pp. 58. $1.50. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, a to Lourdes. 1957. Pp. 
34, 50c. Francis Larkin, SS.CC., Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart. 1955. Pp. 384. Mary W. Stromwall, illustrated 
ty William De J. Rutherfoord, A Catholic Child’s Prayer 
Book, 1956. Pp. 56. $1.50. (Reverend) Francis J. Ripley, 
Background of Faith. 1951. Pp. 64. 15c. (Reverend) Francis 
J. Ripley, The Pope and the Church. 1951. Pp. 64. 15c. Flor- 
ence Wedge, You and Your Angel. 1955. Pp. 64. 15¢. M. F. 
Wedge, You and Your Patron Saints. 1955. Pp. 64. 15c. 

W. C. Clausen, A. Persi Flacci Saturarum Liber: Accedit 
Vita. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii, 48. $2.40. 

Dover Publications, Inc. (New York): Franz Cumont, 
The Mysteries of Mithra: Translated from the second revised 
French edition by Thomas J. McCormack (paper-bound). 
1956, Pp, xiv, 239; illustrated, one map. $1.85. Franz 
Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism: With 
an Introductory Essay by Grant Showerman (paper bound, 
republication of first English translation in 1911). 1956. 
Pp, xxiv, 298. $1.75. Maurice de Wulf, History of Mediaeval 
Philosoph: , Vol. 1: From the Beginnings to the End of the 
Twelfth Century: Translated by Ernest C. Messenger. 1952. 
Pp. xviii, 317. $4.00. 

A. J. Festugiére, O.P., translated by C. W. Chilton, Epi- 
curus and His Gods. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1956. Pp. xiii, 100. $2.25. 

e Fremantle, The Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical 
Context: With an Introduction by the Reverend Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. New York, The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1956. Pp. 317. 50c. 

tine C. Grollios, Téyvn ’Adunias—Kowoi Ténor rod 
wis TokiBiov tod Zévexa xai Mnyai Aicdv. Thessalonike 
(Eddqrixa 10), 1956. Pp. 126. 

Guinagh, editor and translator, Vergil, The Aeneid 
(paperbound). New York, Rinehard and Company, 1953. 
¥p, xxxii, 351. 75, 
planover House (Garden City, N. Y.): Philip Hughes, A 
ner History of the Reformation. 1957. Pp. 343. $4.00. 
ames Keller, M.M., Give Us This Day: A Christopher 
mot for Each Day of the Year. 1956. Pp. xviii, 365. 
nt 7 Aquinas, On the Truth of the Catholic Faith, 
joo contra Gentiles: Translated, with Introduction and 
jitt—Anton C. Pegis, Book One: God (1955); pp. 317. 
yess F. Anderson, Book Two: Creation (1956); pp. 351. 

7 J. Bourke, Book Three: Providence, Part 1 (1956) ; 
th os Book Three: Providence, Part 2 (1956); pp. 282. 
rv O'Neil, Book Four: Salvation (1957); pp. 360. 


Hawthorne Books, Inc. (New York): Alden Hatch and 
name Walshe, illustrated by Louis Priscilla, Crown of 
lat pee Life of Pope Pius XII. 1957. Pp. 251. $4.95. 
1957 Noe The Vatican Picture Book: A Picture Pilgrimage. 

* Not page numbered; copiously illustrated. $2.95. 
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The Heritage Foundation, Inc. (Chicago): John Tracy 
Ellis, American Catholics and the Intellectual Life: With a 
Preface by Bishop John J. Wright. 1956. Pp. 63. $1.25. 
Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., The Case for Right-to-Work Laws: 
A Defense of Voluntary Unionism. 1956. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman 
Influences on Western Literature. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (a Galaxy Book reprint, paper-bound), 1957. 
Pp. xxxviii, 763. $2.95. 

—————, Poets in a Landscape. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957. Pp. xix, 267, xii; 48 illustrations. $6.50. 

Image Books (Garden City, N. Y.): Hilaire Belloc, The 
Path to Rome. 1956. Pp. 270. 85c. Katherine Burton, Sorrow 
Built a Bridge. 1956. Pp. 274, 75c. Louis Hémon, Maria 
Chapdelaine. 1956. Pp. 198. 65c. John Henry Cardinal New- 
man, Apologia pro Vita Sua: With an Introduction by Philip 
Hughes. 1956. Pp. 440. 95c. The New Testament of Our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ: A Revision of the Chalioner- 
Rheims Version, Edited by Catholic Scholars under the Pa- 
tronage of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 1956. Pp. x, 549. 95c. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., Saints among the Hurons. 1956. Pp. 355. 95c. 
N. G. M. Van Doornik, The Reverend S. Jelsma, The Reverend 
A. Van de Lisdonk, A Handbook of the Catholic Faith: 
Edited by the Reverend John Greenwood, Translated from the 
Dutch. 1956. Pp. 514. $1.35. 

Leo M. Kaiser, A Running Vocabulary to Juvenal—Satires 
1, 3, 7, 10, 11. Chicago, Loyola University Graduate School 
(mimeographed), 1957. Not page numbered. 75c¢ plus post- 


age. 

Stephen A. Larrabee, Hellas Observed: The American 
Experience of Greece, 1775-1865. New York, New York 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xv, 357; 7 illustrations. $6.00. 

Robertus Muth, ed., Natalicium Carolo Jax Septuagenario, 
a. d. vii Kal. Dec. MCMLV Oblatum. Innsbruck, Innsbrucker 
Beitrige zur Kulturwissenschaft 3.2 (12), 3 (18), 1955, pp. 
73-166, 167-272; Im Selbstverlag des Sprachwissenschaft- 
lichen Seminars der Universitat. 

Philosophical Library (New York): Bedrich Hrozny, 
translated by Jindrich Prochazka, Ancient History of Western 
Asia, India and Crete. 1953. Pp. xiv, 260; 9 plates. $12.00. 
Theodore Huebner and Carl Hermann Voss, This Is Israel. 
1956. Pp. x, 166. $3.75. James H. Mantinband, Dictionary 
of Latin Literature. 1956. Pp. 303. $7.50. Henri Metzger, 
St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient (Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, no. 4). 1955. Pp. 75. $2.75. 

Theodorich Pichler, 0.S.B., Das Fasten bei Basileios dem 
Grossen und im antiken Heidentum. Innsbruck, Universitats- 
verlag Wagner (Commentationes Aenipontanae 11), 1955. 
6. Schillinge 108. Pp. 135. 

Robert J. Schubert, Cartoon Key to Heaven. Milwaukee 7, 
The Author, 1956. Pp. 48. 75c. 

Thomas J. Shanahan, Books and Scholars in the Middle 
Ages: A Medieval Latin Anthology from the Rolls Series. 
_— —_ The Saint Paul Seminary (mimeographed), 1953. 

Dp. x, Cin 

Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, Way to Inner Peace. 
Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Books, 1955. Pp. 188. $2.00. 

Waldo E. Sweet, Latin Workshop Experimental Materials: 
Book Two, rev. ed. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 295. $2.00. 

Francis Beauchesne Thornton, Catholic Shrines in the 
United States and Canada. New York, Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
1954. Pp. xii, 340; illustrated. $4.75. 

T. B. L. Webster, Art and Literature in Fourth Century 
Athens. University of London, The Athlone Press, 1956; dis- 
tributed in the U. S. A., New York, John de Graff, Inc. Pp. 
xvi, 159; 16 plates. $5.00. 

L. P. W. Wilkinson, Ovid Recalled. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xvii, 484. $6.50. 
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